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Italian Reticella 

by the Alengon and Argentan, which were worn 
at the French court when jabots and ruffles replaced 
broad, flat collars. Flemish and Brussels points are 
illustrated by Point d*Angleterre and Point de 
Gaze. England is represented by a little cap of 
Hollie Point. The best piece of German point 
is from Schleswig-Holstein. The close arrange- 
ment of brides, or bars, in this lace gives almost the 
effect of a reseau or net ground. 

Among the bobbin laces there are strong, bold 
pieces from Milan, Venice, and Flanders, and nar- 
rower and more delicate pieces from Genoa, Siena, 
Flanders, Germany, France, and England. Some 
laces are typical in every way of their own locality, 
while others show in combinations of various tech- 
niques and materials, as well as in their designs, the 
influence that the work of one country had upon 
that of another. Sometimes this was only the 
influence of fashion, but frequently it was caused 
by emigration of lace makers for more money or 
for religious reasons, or was the result of the in- 
vasion by one nation of another's territory. Strange 
as it may seem to those who only consider lace as 
an adornment for pretty women, it has at times 
played a very important part in the prosperity 
of countries and has been the subject of much 
legislation. S. G. F. 

Korean Pottery 

KOREAN pottery is the one great product of 
art in Korea that has come down to us. Like 
Korean painting, sculpture, and architecture, it had 
its source in China and passed on its tradition to 
Japan ; but unlike those greater arts, pottery making 
in Korea developed in its own way, growing into 
something rich and quite different from anything pro- 
duced in China, and teaching Japan everything 
but the secret of its own beauty. In other words. 



17th Century 

we have in Korean pottery of the best period 
a distinctively Korean expression of taste and skill. 
The best period of pottery-making in Korea 
began under the Korai kings (A. D. 918-1392), 
and ended with them. Before 9 1 8 pottery was 
made in Korea, but it was unglazed and crude and 
not unlike the early pottery of other nations. Since 
1 392 the knowledge and skill of the Korean 
potters has become less and less, till their product 
is artistically negligible. If we may believe the 
evidence, the change came suddenly ; for no pieces 




Flask-shaped Vase, Glazed in Blue-toned 
Green. Korean, Korai Period 
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Wine Pot, Glazed in White 
Korean, Korai Period 

comparable with what the Japanese call Korai-yaki 
(ware of the Korai period) are to be found of later 
production than the fourteenth century. The very 
secret of the glaze and the skill in design perished 
apparently with the kingdom that saw their inven- 
tion and development. At any rate, the pieces of 
remarkable glaze and technique — pieces of the 
so-called Koral-yaki — have all come from graves 
which are confidently dated in the Korai period. 

The collection of Korean pottery on exhibition 
in the Court Gallery of the Department of Chinese 
and Japanese Art illustrates the extraordinary 
beauty of the ware made in the Korai period. 
The peculiar qualities of the glaze are its brilliancy, 
its texture, whether crackled or uncrackled, and 
its tones, white, greenish white, clear green, olive, 
brown-olive, and blue-green, all modified by the 
color of the underlying clay. The clay is always 
hard, sometimes fine, white, kaolinic, sometimes 
ruddy and rather coarse. The decorations are 
noteworthy : dragons, scrolls, cloud motives, foli- 
age, flowers, and flower motives, and one instance 
of the " playing boys,** carved in low relief, inlaid 
in white clay and in black, or painted in black or in 
deep olive brown, under the glaze. The forms of 
the pieces are distinguished and show always a 
subtle sense for proportion in the modelling, and 
a slight but charming irregularity of form. One of 
the most noteworthy pieces in the collection is 
shown in the illustration at the beginning of this 
note. It is a large flask-shaped vase, the fluted 
sides of which are incised to represent the markings 
on slender, tapering stems of bamboo. The glaze 
is a blue-green in tone, much grayed by the white 



clay over which it lies. The second illustration is 
of a wine-pot with fluted sides, evenly glazed in 
clear warm white over a white clay. It is a very 
unusual piece in form and color. 

The Museum collection, which was selected by 
Mr. Warner in Japan and Korea from among 
pieces dug up from the graves of the Korai period, 
is enriched by several specimens of great beauty 
lent by Mr. F. G. Macomber and Mr. Desmond 
FitzGerald. F. S. K. 

Teachers' Courses 1912 

UNDER the Commission on Extension Courses 
the Museum offers to teachers of literature 
and lo others the following course : 

The Mythology of Greece and Rome, with 
special reference to its influence on European 
Literature. Lectures, reading, and written work, 
and the study of objects in the Museum. Monday 
and Wednesday at 4 P. M. at the Museum. 
(Quarter course, second half-year.) Dr. Arthur 
Fairbanks, Director of the Museum, and an as- 
sistant. Fee, $2.50. For application blanks 
address the Commission, 19 University Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Under the Advisory Committee on Education, the 
Museum offers to teachers and others the following 
courses of lectures during the coming winter : 

The Observation of Pictures : fifteen lectures 
by Miss Alicia M. Keyes. 

This course will be given in the East Classroom 
on Saturdays, from 1 A. M. to 12 M., beginning 
January 6, 1912. Three lectures will be given 
on the work of each of five artists, and, as in the 
previous course, special attention will be paid to the 
artistic problems involved in the construction of 
the paintings studied each week in the galleries of 
the Museum. The fee will be $5.00. 

Elements of Beauty : ten lectures by Mr. Henry 
Turner Bailey. 

This course will be given in the Lecture Room 
of the Museum on Saturdays beginning January 6, 
at 1 A. M. An exercise following each lecture 
will include actual work with the pencil and brush 
from objects in the Museum illustrating the follow- 
ing lecture topics : Consistency — (a) color, (b) 
form. Harmony of color — five typical schemes. 
Proportion — (a) the Greek division, (b) rhythmic 
measure. Curvature — three typical lines. Com- 
position — (a) rhyme, (b) radiation, (c) balance. 
The fee, including class instruction, will be $5.00. 

Forms of application for admission may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar of the Museum. 



Subscriptions to the Museum 

Annual Tickets admitting four persons (trans- 
ferable) are issued to Annual Subscribers of $ 1 
and upwards. Subscribers are also entitled to 
receive, free by post, copies of the Report of the 
Museum, issued yearly, and the Bulletin, which 
appears bi-monthly. 



